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Metaphysics. No satisfactory resume of More's analysis of the eight 
theses could be given in this brief review, but the conclusion he reaches 
is that the Dialogue demonstrates the inadequacy of the discursive 
reason to solve the antinomies of the One and the Many or to establish 
rationally the Doctrine of Ideas. In spite of this inadequacy of the 
discursive reason, Parmenides affirms the reality of the ideas "as a ne- 
cessity of inner experience." The Dialogue is, therefore, not an 
attack of Plato against his own doctrine, but a defence of it. 

The lectures are a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
Platonism (they are entitled to an index), written with a broad and 
deep concern for the issues of life, and illuminated by a wealth of 
pertinent reading. An expectant interest will await the continuation 
of the series planned by the author. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 
Cornell University. 

The Use of $6cr« in Fifth- Century Greek Literature. By John Walter 
Beardslee, Jr. University of Chicago Press, 1918. — pp. 126. 
This Chicago dissertation contains thirteen chapters: I, Intro- 
duction; II, Homer, Pindar, -(Eschylus; III, The Pre-Socratics; IV, 
the Sophists; V, Herodotus and Thucydides; VI, Poets of the Later 
Fifth Century; VII, The Hippocratica ; VIII, /caret <j>vcnv and like 
phrases; IX, irepl <j)v<reoos; X, <£ueris and vbyas; XI, Periphrasis; XII. 
"Element"; XIII, Plato and Aristotle — A Supplementary Chapter. 
There are added a bibliography (six titles) and two indices, one of 
passages, one general. 

The request of the editor of this Review for a notice of this disser- 
tation has induced me to return to a subject which I had hoped to have 
laid aside for good and all. For nearly fifteen years it has been in my 
thoughts and all pertinent passages in my reading have been noted, 
with a resulting accumulation of thousands of notes, which I shall 
never use directly. Probably I have given the matter more considera- 
tion than any one else, but I am far from having arrived at satisfactory 
conclusions on all points. Mr. Beardslee will not take it amiss, there- 
fore, if I feel bound to say that there is much in his dissertation with 
which I cannot agree; if he is at all like me, he will be his own severest 
critic, revising his judgments continually as his scope enlarges. This 
does not imply that his work is poorly done; quite the reverse. The 
dissertation under review is in many ways exceptionally good. But 
a work such as this rests ultimately on interpretation, and the work 
of interpretation is never finished, since it involves, in addition to the 
constant, which is the text or group of texts in question, the variable 
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element of the apprehending mind. A scientifically constituted mind 
admits of no term to its growth but death. It is actually a pleasure to 
me to find Mr. Beardslee, in chapter XII, demolishing my concessions 
to Professor Burnet in regard to the meaning of 4>v<ns. To be sure my 
own shelf-copy of my Ilepi <£>6o-e&>s bears eloquent testimony that the 
evidence of the falsity of some of my statements in question was col- 
lected and duly appraised long before my critic presented it — and 
presented it less fully than he might have done. 

Mr. Beardslee's dissertation seems to have undergone a certain 
change in its purpose and method since its inception. Begun, ap- 
parently, as a lexicographical study of the term <j>i)<ns on the basis of a 
chronological arrangement without reference to a speculative recon- 
struction of the history of ideas, it has in course of time been somewhat 
diverted by the attention of its author to the various attempts to 
trace the meaning of the term in speculative thought. For example, 
the final remark of chapter XII seems to me to fall quite out of the 
scope of the author as he defines it in his Introduction. No doubt it is 
impossible to content oneself with merely grouping phenomena, and 
one will draw up, mentally at least, a stemma, however much one may 
think the contrary. I suspect that Mr. Beardslee, like others, has 
taken my table of the uses of <f>v<ris more seriously than it was intended, 
and perhaps he was not so fully conscious as one could wish that the 
aim of my Ilepi $6<rews was to study a concept rather than a word, the 
latter being in a sense only incidental to the former. As a warning 
to would-be historians of thought, of the get-rich-quick variety, who 
hope by thumbing dictionaries and consulting dissertations to attain 
what must always be the product of the historical imagination schooled 
by much study and fructified by acquaintance with all the available 
evidence, it should be said once for all that the use of such a work as 
Mr. Beardslee has given us is to serve as a collection of data, which 
the historian must himself interpret and appraise. 

I have said that there is much in Mr. Beardslee's book with which 
I do not agree. A few examples must suffice. His interpretation 
(p. 15) of Diogenes of Apollonia, fr. 2, rg ISiq. <j>v<rei is quite unintelligible 
to me. What does Mr. Beardslee mean by qualities, above all by 
primary qualities, as applied to Diogenes? Do they differ from the 
'constitution' of the thing by which I interpreted the 'Wesen' of 
Diels? How Diogenes, a would-be strict monist, could refer to 
'primary' qualities, except in a sense most superficially modern, 
one would like to know. Again in his discussion of Empedocles, fr. 63 
(p. 86 sq.), Mr. Beardslee has ignored the various theories of pro- 
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creation current in the fifth century, on which I have had something 
to say at various times, e. g., Harvard Studies, XXV, p. 157 sq. A 
fuller and more careful reading of fifth-century thought will help him 
to a better understanding of the pre-Socratics. 

Mr. Beardslee refers (p. 48) to my note on Heraclitus, fr. 1, in ILepi 
$6ffem but overlooks the later discussion 1 . The phrase Kara <t>b<nv, like 
other phrases, tended to become stereotyped by catachresis, and in time 
lost color; but obviously this is not one of those instances. My read- 
ing of Hippocrates and Herodotus has taught me much, though more 
remains to be learned. Hippocr. t. izapdevlaiv. 1 (8.466 L.) ijv fir/ yvu 
ri)? h> T<j) dju«p«i <.<t>{)<Tiv'> icard, ri)V apxhv, hi- %s duKpidri (which, like 
every one else, I misinterpreted in Harvard Studies, XXV, p. 174 sq.) 
means, 'unless one knows the constitution of a thing in the collective 
state, each constituent in its several reservoir, from which it was de- 
rived.' That is to say, Kara t^v &px/)v is distributive. Sometimes 
one has the plural, as in Kara, ras Ttiyas, t. vovauv, A 34 (7.548 L.), 
which means 'each humor in its several reservoir.' Herodotus also 
(2.79) says Kara ykvroi Wvea oHvofia ?x«, 'each tribe has its peculiar 
name.' So too, Heraclitus, I believe, meant, 'distinguishing things, each 
according to its kind (with all that ' kind,' yhvos or <j>ii<n$, meant to 
the Greek), and telling how it is constituted. He proposed to put in 
practice the method which Plato, Pol. 286 d describes as rijv fiMlobov 
aiiT^v Tiyav rod k<xt' et8ri Svvardv etvai hcuptiv. Cf. Marcus Aurelius 
1. 16. 9 dXXd iravra 8iei\tiwikva \e\oyiadcu, <bs tirl cxoX^J, arapaxus, 
Terayiikvm, kppcafikvus, aa^uivcat iavrois, which may well be a Hera- 
clitean reminiscence of the imperial Stoic. 

Mr. Beardslee (p. 13) overlooked also my later discussion of Em- 
pedocles, f. no. 2 There I showed that in airi. y&p aftl-ei tocvt' eis fjdos 
inouTTov, friry 4>{)<ns 'tarlv kniuiTq the word avfri is a corruption of ajet, 
and that the interpretation of the passage must proceed from the 
recognition that we have two (somewhat mutilated) imitations of it 
in Lucretius (1.400 sq.; 1.1114 sq.). My note requires some minor cor- 
rections, which I hope later to supply; but there seems now to be no 
good reason to doubt that Empedocles meant that, once the general 
principles of his system were understood, ' things would of themselves 
lead the investigator each to its own demesne, where each has its native 
heath.' 

I will discuss one more passage which Mr. Beardslee classes (p. 20) 
along with other supposed instances of f <j>i)<ns as a general term to in- 

1 Proceedings of the Amer. Acad of Arts and Sciences, 48, p. 659 sq. 

2 Proceed. Amer. Acad., 48, p. 726 sq. 
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elude all the characteristics and qualities of an object,' which he calls 
the " natural history " use of <£6<r«. The name is not ill chosen, but the 
definition is surely faulty. Herodotus 3.22 is much too instructive and 
too important for the history of science to be so dismissed. I had noted 
this passage and seen its significance before I wrote my Hepl $6<r«ws, 
but by a curious slip mislaid and forgot my note. Cambyses, so the 
story runs, sent certain Ichthyophagi as embassadors to the king of 
the long-lived Ethiopians, to spy on his realm under cover of a pre- 
tended mission to deliver honorific gifts, a purple robe, a necklace and 
bracelets of gold, a flask of ointment, and a cask of date-wine. The 
canny king was not deceived, but on receiving the gifts he asked the 
embassadors certain questions. Regarding the purple robe he in- 
quired 'what it was and how it was made,' and they told him about 
the purple and the process of dyeing. After an inquiry as to the use 
of the articles of gold, the king turned to the ointment, and was in- 
formed about the manner in which it was prepared (its irolt)<ns) and 
how it was to be used (aXti^ts). In like manner he asked about the 
preparation (iroirjffis) of the wine. The question of drink led to that 
of food, and he next asked what the Persians ate, and learned that 
their staple food was (wheat) bread. The embassadors then ex- 
plained to him the 4>(><n$ of the wheat. This is the use of the word in 
question. Mr. Beardslee, as has been stated, finds in it merely an 
instance of <f>i)<ns as a general term to include all the characteristics and 
qualities of an object. Of course he is mistaken. The 4>ij<ns of the 
wheat, about which the king made inquiry and received information, 
runs directly parallel to his question regarding the purple robe, 'what 
it was and how it was made,' and to his inquiries regarding the iroitjffis 
of the ointment and the wine. A careful reading of the chapter suffices 
to show that question and answer relate to how the wheat was grown 
(grew). But assurance becomes doubly sure when we read that the 
king added the taunting words, that he wasn't surprised that the 
Persians' term of life was so short, seeing that they ate dung; which 
shows that his informants are supposed to have explained to him the 
process of fertilizing the soil for the growing of wheat. It is not diffi- 
cult to see in this taunt a close parallel to the doctrines of Anaxagoras 
regarding nutrition and also to his paradoxical pronouncement that 
snow is black because it comes from (black) water. 

But it is not to Anaxagoras that we are to look for this bit of ' natural 
history.' The important thing to note about the whole episode of the 
expedition of Cambyses against the long-lived Ethiopians is that it is 
purely fictitious, and undoubtedly comes from a history of Persia 
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deep-dyed in the Utopian and scientific speculations of the early 
Milesians. Whether Herodotus's source was Hecatseus or Dionysius, 
I do not undertake to decide. It can hardly have been anyone else 
but one or the other of these historians, who lived at the turn of the 
sixth and fifth centuries. The other ' natural history ' uses of <f>i)<ns in 
Herodotus, particularly those in Book II, are equally important; for 
I hope ere long to prove that the whole substance of Herod. II comes 
from Hecataeus of Miletus. Mr. Beardslee's study of these instances 
of <j>iiai% is quite unsatisfactory, but it would require too much space to 
show this in detail. The one instance I have chosen does, however, 
suffice to show what the early Milesians meant by natural history, 
and what was implied in their inquiries into the 'what it is' or the 
4>ii<ri$ of a thing. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliot. New York, Henry Holt and 

Company, 1917. — pp. vi, 330. 

The question as to what are to be the guiding motives of govern- 
mental policy in the future has led Mr. Elliot to produce what is per- 
haps the best brief account of the Spencerian system. The book is 
not a 'war book,' yet its production was occasioned by questions which 
have been forced into prominence by the war. It was the occurrence 
of the war also that suggested to the author a new order of importance 
for Spencer's works, bringing, as it does, the social and political theories 
to the front and relegating to a status of relative unimportance his 
more technically philosophical and scientific theories. The author's 
relation to Spencer was that of "dogmatic discipleship " when he first 
read the whole of the works through while in service in the Boer War. 
But the trend of political activity in England since that time appeared 
to render the realization of Spencer's views hopeless, so the disciple- 
ship tended to apathy. For, "we are no longer drifting slowly along 
the placid stream of social reform. . . . Circumstances have driven 
us headlong to a consummation which in many spheres touches the 
limit to which previous legislation was gradually progressing . . . ; 
it [the State] has now overtly proclaimed its complete authority over 
the persons and the incomes of every individual subject to its control " 
(p. 6). The question whether this is a satisfactory social policy has 
led the author to reread Spencer's works during the present war, for 
this is "the question which Spencer's philosophy endeavors to decide" 

(P- 7)- 

Chapter II devoted to the "Life," and Chapter III to the "Char- 



